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THE DESCRIPTIVE METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY. 

I "HE pragmatic theory of knowledge rests, finally, upon the 

-*• doctrine of "immediate experience," which indicates 
"the necessity of employing in philosophy the direct descriptive 
method that has now made its way in all the natural sciences, 
with such modifications, of course, as the subject itself entails." 
Again: "The inferential factor must exist, or must occur, and 
... all existence is direct and vital, so that philosophy can pass 
upon its nature . . . only by first ascertaining what it exists 
or occurs as." 1 

In the note from which these quotations are taken, Dewey ex- 
pressly repudiates the older empirical doctrine of immediate ex- 
perience. He does not mean by the ' immediate ' any particular 
kind of given existence — such as sensation — which is ontologically 
prior to thought, "any aboriginal kind of stuff out of which things 
are evolved." Nor is the descriptive method advocated by 
Dewey to be confused with the older inductive conception of 
scientific method as a process of discovering the connections which 
obtain between the particulars of experience. With sensations 
as such, or with experience as a collocation of feelings, instru- 
mentalism has nothing to do. Nevertheless, as will be seen, ex- 
perience is regarded as a 'given ' from the standpoint of judgment, 
something assumed to be final for philosophical reflection. The 
precise nature of this assumption should be brought to light. 

In this connection it may be remembered that the great word 
in pragmatism is 'action.' C. S. Pierce shot straight at the mark 
when he said: "This doctrine [pragmatism] appears to assume 
that the end of man is action — a stoical maxim which, to the 
present writer at the age of sixty, does not recommend itself 
so forcibly as it did at thirty." 2 We ought to expect, then, to 
find that the 'immediate experience' of instrumentalism is a 
theater of action — a stage on which man realizes his chief end 

1 Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, etc., p. 240. 

2 Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article on "Pragmatism." 
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as a doer. Dewey's definition of experience confirms this ex- 
pectation. 'Experience,' he says, "is primarily what is under- 
gone in connection with activities whose import lies in their ob- 
jective consequences — their bearing upon future experiences." 1 
One ought to charge a hysteron proteron against him at once. 2 
But it is frequently urged that this form of argument is un- 
avoidable in a philosophical system which is organic rather than 
structural, and, within measure, this must be admitted. 

This, then, is 'immediate experience.' The world viewed as a 
theater of action wherein an organism seeks to maintain and 
develop itself, is what is given to thought, and from this, 'im- 
mediate' philosophy must take its departure. Would it be of 
any use to argue that experience so conceived is a highly sophisti- 
cated affair, a late product of thought, rather than that with 
which reflection really begins? To raise the question is to invite 
the old answer that philosophy must begin somewhere — why not 
with what is most certain and dependable? It is useless to re- 
tort that experience so understood is certain and dependable 
because it has been established and tested by judgment in a 
thousand and one crises. And yet, there is a world of good sense 
in certain of Bradley's comments about the world of practical 
action. "What," he asks, "is the world which I am accustomed 
to call 'my real world'? It is (we must reply) the universe of 
those things which are continuous in space with my body, and 
in time with the states and actions of that body. . . . Now if I 
make an ideal construction of this nature in space and time, I 
can arrange (more or less) in one ordered scheme both myself 
and other animates, together with the physical world. This 
arrangement is practical since I can act on it, and since I must 

1 Creative Intelligence, p. 20. 

2 A. W. Moore says: "If, here, the metaphysical logician should ask: 'Are 
you not in this assumption of a world of reflective and unreflective conduct and 
affection, and of a world of beings in interaction, begging a whole system of meta- 
physics?' the reply is that if it is a metaphysics bad for logic, it will keep turning 
up in the course of logical theory as a constant source of trouble. On the other 
hand, if logic encounters grave difficulties when it attempts to get on without it, 
its assumption, for the purposes of logic, has all the justification possible" (Creative 
Intelligence, p. 79). This ignoratio elenchi will hardly suffice to explain away the 
■fcetitio. 
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act on it if I am to continue what I call my 'real' life." But, he 
asks, is this the only possible world? " My ' real ' world depends, 
as we saw, on my body, but then that leads to a further question, 
What is really my body? . . . The whole center and foundation 
of what I call my ' real ' scheme is the body which to me is mine 
at this here and this now. Such a result may be unwelcome, but, 
however unwelcome, it seems unavoidable. Why I should then 
assign to my ' real ' scheme an exclusive or even a superior reality, 
seems far from evident." 1 

This somewhat extreme (but nevertheless justifiable) state- 
ment ought at least to suggest the truth that experience has a 
distinctly human side. Curiously enough the pragmatists 
have insisted strongly that experience is many things to many 
men; they have made a distinct effort to 'humanize' the world. 
Why, then, this prejudice in favor of a biological action- 
world? Ought we not to ask, for whom does such a world exist, 
and under what conditions? It is doubtful whether this question 
has ever been considered seriously by the pragmatists, in spite 
of their recognition of the relativity of experience to human 
purposes and designs. For did they take it seriously they would 
be led at once into metaphysics, a good enough reason, accord- 
ing to their view, for evading the issue. It seems an unavoidable 
conclusion that experience as defined by Dewey is meant to be 
taken as ultimate for philosophy, a proposal which, in view of 
the teachings of the history of philosophy, is as startling as it is 
audacious. 

And it must be remembered that it is through an appeal to 
this 'immediate' world that Dewey proves the instrumentalism 
of thought, with all the anti-intellectualism thereunto apper- 
taining. "It should be possible to discern and describe a know- 
ing as one identifies any object, concern, or event." 2 

"Or, put more positively, knowing is one mode of experiencing, 
and the primary philosophic demand (from the standpoint of 
immediatism) is to find out what sort of an experience knowing is 
— or, concretely how things are experienced when they are ex- 

1 "On My Real World," Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 460 f. 

2 The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, etc., p. 77. 
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perienced as known things." 1 Remembering now that Dewey's 
'immediate' is a world of action, interaction, adjustment, re- 
sponse, adaptation, and remembering also that to 'describe' 
is to tell what happens in experience-so-defined, how could his 
so very empirical seeming experiment result in any other con- 
clusion than that which does result? If thought must be an 
activity that occurs in an adjustment-world, how can it be any- 
thing but a form of adjustment? 

It does make a difference, then, how experience is defined, and 
on this account Dewey's hysteron proteron ought to be seriously 
considered. But this problem of how experience ought to be 
defined, in view of the all-too-human character of our reflections 
upon it, is precisely the problem of metaphysics. But no prag- 
matist can be induced to enter that field. In such an emergency, 
it would seem best to confine attention for a while to thought as 
a concrete process in reality. Granting the pragmatist his 
starting-point, let us ask whether he makes good use of it, and, 
more particularly, whether his assumptions justify themselves 
in practice. Thought, we must suppose, is some kind of a process 
in experience. What kind of a process is it? 

In controversy pragmatists have directed criticism especially 
against two conceptions of thought, one of which has seemed to 
them too narrow, and the other too wide. Thought as a self- 
enclosed activity confined to a world of subjective impressions 
is the bite noire of the instrumentalists. The copy-theory has 
been vigorously assailed wherever it has dared to show its head. 
The classical instance of the pragmatic assault upon the 'copy' 
theory of reality is, of course, Professor Dewey's criticism of 
Lotze, as contained in the Studies in Logical Theory (1903). 
Nobody (unless he be a professed dualist) would be apt to deny 
the validity of this criticism. Nor can the pragmatists very 
well urge that the overthrow of the Lotzeans leaves themselves 
in undisputed possession of the field. 

The wider conception of thought has been dubbed by its oppo- 
nents 'structuralism.' Kant, it will be remembered, having on 
hand Hume's intractable 'manifold of sensation,' tried to trans- 

1 Op. cil., p. 229. 
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form it into a rational experience by subsuming it under the 
forms of space and time, and the twelve categories of the under- 
standing. A world so constituted would be a system of sensations 
held in order by 'thought.' The pragma tists have made merry 
over the deficiencies of this 'constitutive,' or 'transcendental,' 
or 'cosmic' thought. Valuable as such a criticism might have 
been at one time, it seems to be little called for in this day and 
generation. And from these observations it would seem to 
follow that pragmatic criticism has missed the mark, if it was 
intended as a polemic against rival contemporary theories of 
knowledge. 

But it ought to be frankly conceded that modern idealism 
(to say nothing of neo-realism) is rather elusive. It offers an 
indefinite target placed in a field of low visibility. Idealism is 
not (as has so often been supposed) a single, coherent, methodi- 
cally constructed system that can be assigned a definite place 
in a chart of philosophical theory. It is, on the contrary, 
'speculative philosophy,' and as such is made up of a mass of 
independent hypotheses, suggestions, experiments, tentative 
proposals about the nature of things. Probably everybody would 
admit that Bosanquet's Logic (choosing at random) cannot very 
well be refuted by a single blow directed at its center, because its 
center is everywhere and nowhere. How much more difficult, 
then, to sum up all idealism in a single formula and blast it with 
one charge. But perhaps we ought to confine our attention 
more strictly to the subject of knowledge, since it is the nub of all 
criticism. And in this connection it will not be amiss to indicate 
that the charge of system-making, if it is to be made at all, ought 
to be directed against the pragmatists. For do they not boast 
openly that their account of thought is definite, concrete, 
thoroughly understandable and therefore practically useful? 
And is not their real criticism of the idealistic account of thought 
just this, that it is vague, speculative, too unstable and uncertain 
to be serviceable as a guide to the conduct of life? I have tried 
to show elsewhere that Dewey (who started out as an idealist) 
was led into functionalism through his desire to give a thoroughly 
concrete and definite account of the 'synthetic activity' of 
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thought as a process in experience. 1 This demand for definite- 
ness, simplicity, and concreteness is characteristic of all prag- 
ma tists, and stands out as the most powerful 'determining ten- 
dency ' in their mental make-up. 

Concerning this activity called thought, then, it would seem 
appropriate to ask whether we ought to expect, considering the 
present extent of our ignorance, anything like an exact and 
explicit account of its nature and laws, and again, whether the 
pragmatic account of thought is as definite as it appears to be, 
and (being found definite) whether it is tenable in the light of 
all the facts of experience. Considering the first matter we have 
no guide but general presumption. It would be easy enough 
to raise a dispute over the efficacy of our scientific methods, and 
the assurance with which their results may be accepted, and the 
degree of positiveness that the status of our knowledge warrants. 
Our first question must needs, then, pass unanswered. It may 
be permissible to express, however, a conviction that, in spite 
of all our science and experiment, the human mind remains, in 
a sense, a mystery. If this conviction is supported by an 
even partly adequate appreciation of the complexity of the 
mental life, and some little insight into the nature and limitations 
of our methods of interpreting it, it may at least justify itself 
by serving to encourage an attitude of healthy scepticism. And 
this, combined with a normal sense of humor, would seem to be 
a desideratum in the present mental crisis of civilization. "This 
is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; a foolish extravagant spirit, 
full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, 
motions, revolutions. These are begot in the ventricle of mem- 
ory, nourished in the womb of pia mater, and delivered upon the 
mellowing of the occasion." Holof ernes has, at least, some 
appreciation of the complexity of mental phenomena, and that, 
surely, is a gift. 

The second question, however, cannot be set aside. Is the 
functional theory of knowledge as definite and precise as its 
exponents suppose it to be? Now, to be sure, such a question 
might seem to hint at some occult insight into the pragmatic 

1 John Dewey's Logical Theory, Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 11. 
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mind. But do we not read, in Dewey's essay, "A Recovery of 
Philosophy" (in Creative Intelligence) , that pragmatism is to free 
us forever from the time-worn problems of traditional philosophy, 
wipe the slate clean, and make philosophy a device for dealing 
with the practical affairs of life? Nonsense to say that prag- 
matism is merely a method! It would be quite absurd to treat 
it as anything else than a solution. A definite solution, that 
reformulates the whole problem of knowledge, and puts logic 
on firm ground. It must surely mean something very definite 
and precise. 

But before we consider the conclusions of pragmatism it might 
not be amiss to consider the ' direct descriptive method ' by which 
they are attained. "Pragmatism," we are told, "is content' to 
take its stand with science; for science finds all such events 
[knowing among others] to be subject-matter of description and 
inquiry — just like stars and fossils, mosquitoes and malaria, 
circulation and vision." 1 Since Dewey nowhere (so far as I 
am aware) enlarges upon this matter of description, we are to 
take it, presumably, that his general meaning is quite obvious. 
Philosophy is to give up its idle trifling with concepts, and de- 
scribe. 2 Description, however, at least scientific description, is 
not a simple matter. It is a highly complicated and technical 
procedure, requiring long training and special equipment. 
Consider, for instance, the business of describing the stars. It 
would take our pragmatist ten years to learn to describe as the 
astronomer describes, and the things he would need most would 
be, not telescopes or charts of the heavens, but concepts, abstract 
ideas, 'floating adjectives,' to be applied on occasion. It would 
be quite fallacious, in fact, to assert that the sciences describe, 
if it be meant thereby to imply that all follow an established 
procedure. What constitutes description in astronomy would be 
sheer gibberish in biology. And the question therefore presents 
itself, what kind of description does the pragmatist actually 
employ in dealing with reality? 

It must be admitted that Dewey's works are filled with con- 

1 Creative Intelligence, p. 55. 

2 See Ibid., p. 63. 
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crete references and illustrations. Pragmatic writings, generally, 
have an empirical appearance. But surely, however description 
may be defined, it cannot be identified with illustration. De- 
scription is universally regarded as a process which precedes and 
leads up to hypothesis and conceptual explanation, whereas illu- 
stration merely serves to make clear the import of principles 
already established. The scientist is, of course, a 'describer' 
(although the word must be used cautiously), but it cannot be 
said that the principles with which he works are proved by 
applying them here and there at random to see whether they 
fit. On the contrary, his categories are proved in the very process 
of being brought to light and recognition. They are bone of the 
bone and flesh of the flesh of the facts to which they apply. 
But Dewey proves that thought is a form of behavior that 
'comes after something and for the sake of something' by demon- 
strating how perfectly his categories of adjustment and response 
work in a few selected instances. We are confronted here with 
the question of what empiricism means, or ought to mean. Have 
the pragmatists studied the facts of the mental life assiduously 
and carefully, at first hand, and on their own account? Are the 
categories which they employ principles which have developed 
out of the facts in the course of the effort to interpret them? 
They look, at any rate, suspiciously like certain categories of the 
same name that have gained a standing in the biological sciences. 
It cannot be argued, of course, that it is in all cases illegitimate 
to employ in one field of knowledge the concepts that have de- 
veloped in another, but Kant was justified in dubbing their 
uncritical employment 'dogmatism.' At least, they cannot be 
illustrated into legitimacy. And since the pragmatist is much 
given to illustration, but not at all devoted to anything that can 
be recognized as 'description,' it must be concluded that, at 
least in its present form, Dewey's method of ' direct description ' 
is as vague as possible. 

When we inquire, however, concerning the concreteness of 
Dewey's completed theory of knowledge, we are on different 
ground. Is not this, it will be asked, a matter of opinion? 
How can it be settled except by a vote? Consider the testimony 
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for a moment. It must be agreed that a considerable number of 
philosophical students have found Dewey's results delightfully 
understandable, a great relief from the vagueness of idealism. 
The functional theory of knowledge, in fact, serves as the basis 
for a whole program of reform in education and sociology. On 
the other hand one is reminded that most idealists, and a con- 
siderable number of realists, both on their own word and that 
of Dewey, have incessantly misunderstood the instrumental 
theory of knowledge. It would be a hopeless task, therefore, 
to seek a consensus of opinion. 

But, coming to closer terms with the question, we may agree 
that the intelligibility of any theory depends upon its capacity 
to illuminate the facts to which it is applied. And in advance of 
all speculation, it must be admitted that there is small likelihood 
of such explanatory value in case the theory has been formulated 
without reference to any important group of facts that might 
have a bearing on the problem under investigation. This re- 
flection brings us, finally, to the crux of the whole matter. For 
it will be urged here that Dewey, having left out of reckoning 
the data furnished by logic, is in no position to give a completely 
adequate account of the nature of thought as a process. This 
argument, to be sure, is something of a tu quoque, but the situation 
makes it inevitable. 

When psychology left the philosophical fold, and established 
itself as a separate science, it left behind it logic, ethics, aesthetics, 
and the other disciplines that deal with human nature. In 
this fashion it limited its pretensions to be the exclusive science 
of mind, and confined itself to a particular field and a particular 
task. In Dewey's hands, however, psychology repudiates its 
original contract, and either swallows up the special philosophical 
disciplines within itself, or denies their right to exist — perhaps a 
little of both. But the fact is that our knowledge of mental 
phenomena is obtained through several sources, of which logic 
is not the least. In logic problems are wrestled with, facts con- 
sidered, victories won and mistakes made without let or hindrance 
from any other science. Aside from the obvious inapplicability 
of the functional categories to the immediate subject-matter 
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of logic, it must be considered that the pragmatists have never 
tried, or pretended to try (so far as I know), to apply them to 
logical problems. Nor have they written independently (except 
controversially) on the subject. Now surely this circumstance 
is not without significance. It seems a fair inference that 
pragmatists have no interest in logic, and it is certain that they 
make little or no use of the results of logic in estimating the nature 
of the knowledge process. It is well enough to appeal to biology 
and sociology, — as the pragmatists do, — but in constructing 
logical theory why leave logic out of account? 

These comments may be confirmed by reference to one of the 
latest (presumably representative) pragmatic pronouncements 
on the subject, Professor A. W. Moore's essay, "Reformation of 
Logic," in Creative Intelligence. It is perhaps needless to say 
that Professor Moore's 'reform' does not touch logic internally, 
except for some generalizations concerning the nature of hypothe- 
sis. He has very little to say about judgment and inference, 
and raises no problems about negation, quantity, modality, or 
the nature of propositions. On the contrary, his essay is an 
attempt to maintain that "the present task of logical theory 
is the restoration of the continuity of the act and agent of knowing 
with other acts and agents." 1 It is, in other words, an attempt 
to 'naturalize,' the act of knowing. Logic is reformed by tearing 
down the old barriers which constituted it a separate science, 
and making it biology, sociology, politics, eugenics — not to 
mention psychology, chemistry, physics, and the other branches 
of knowledge — all at one and the same time. Professor Moore's 
argument, of course, means that logic, in its traditional form, has 
no right to exist. 

"We do not mainly want to ask," says Bradley, "How does 
judgment stand to other psychical states, and in ultimate reality 
what must be said of it? Our desire is to take it, so far as we 
can, as a given mental function; to discover the general character 
which it bears, and further to fix the more special sense in which 
we are to use it." 2 Bradley is always careful to distinguish 

1 Creative Intelligence, p. 77. 

2 The Principles of Logic, p. 2. 
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between metaphysical and logical problems. It is clearly his 
opinion that logic is a special science, having its own field and 
its own unique problems, and this seems to be the common 
view of the older logicians. It is true, then, as Professor Moore 
maintains, that the nature of thought as a process is not fully 
set forth by the logicians. 1 Such a complete account can only 
be supplied by metaphysics which, reckoning upon the informa- 
tion supplied by all the special sciences, is in a position to ascer- 
tain the place and function of thought within the whole of ex- 
perience. 

The pragmatic contention, in virtue of which traditional 
logic is set aside, is that the test of truth is extra-logical — that is, 
dependent upon non-logical activities. Two things should be 
kept in mind here: (1) The notion that thought is an occasional 
activity results from the application of the 'direct descriptive 
method,' and is peculiar to functionalism. And in this connec- 
tion it ought to be remembered that logic has something to say 
about the validity of methods, and hence about the validity of 
the 'direct descriptive method.' (2) Even if it be admitted that 
truth can only be discussed by taking into consideration the place 
of thought in reality at large, a proposition which might be ad- 
mitted with certain qualifications, there still remains the im- 
portant question whether the pragmatic conception of the ulti- 
mate nature of thought is adequate. 

It will be seen that the argument approaches a cul de sac, 
from which there is no release except through a direct considera- 
tion of the value of logic as it has existed hitherto, a subject 
much too large for a brief paper. Briefly, however, there would 
seem to be no a priori reason why the knowledge process cannot 
be studied directly, as it appears from the standpoint of the 
knower. The undertaking is surely natural enough. Nor does 
it imply, as is so often suggested, the subjectivity of thought. 
It does not follow that, because the knowledge process can be 
studied without reference to biology and the social sciences, the 
process is itself isolated and without a place in the real order of 
things. And, at least in idealistic hands, logic reveals by its 

1 See Creative Intelligence, p. 71. 
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own movement the universality and objective necessity of truth. 
Nor, again, is logic as a special science abstract in the sense that 
it deals with thought apart from the world. On the contrary, 
the results of logical inquiry demonstrate clearly that truth and 
meaning are incomprehensible apart from concrete reference and 
application. For if thought is a real process, as must be assumed, 
it is in and of the world, and a considerable effort at abstraction 
would be required to separate it from its objects. What is to 
prevent, then, a direct study of the knowledge process? Why 
must it be approached indirectly, through biology and sociology? 

D. T. Howard. 

Northwestern University. 



